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and will be the last to deny. Following in the track laid down by Kcmble, he has rendered it impossible for any succeeding manager to bring out a play of Shakespeare's otherwise than in an adequate manner. For this his profession is largely indebted to him. He has made the theatre a decent place of amusement, which it hardly was before. ... As an actor, though a very unequal, he is now an unrivalled one ; and so far from joining in the ungenerous judgments we have heard passed on him in this respect, we believe that, could the greatest in his art repeople the scene again, he would still be a foremost and a distinguished man. But here we stop. He has given encouragement to no dawning genius ; has brought forward no new author ; has done all to serve himself, little to advantage his brethren. . . . We gave him credit for the enlarged views of the scholar, for the liberal sentiments of the gentleman. We have found him the mere actor ; the slave of the little feelings and paltry assumptions engendered of the green-room. He has professed much ; we have weighed him by his professions, and found him wanting. He began his career with well-assumed modesty ; he has ended it with ill-concealed and insensate vanity/'
The reproach as to his neglect of " dawning genius " may at once be dismissed. There is no proof that any such genius existed to suffer from his neglect Far more relevant is the remark upon his conduct to his brother-actors. He treated them justly, in some cases generously, but never graciously. He crushed their professional vanity with an iron hand, but he took no trouble to soften the blow by mortifying his own. In one or two cases he made a show of taking minor parts, such as Friar Laurence and Jaques, but these condescensions were rare, and in great measure illusory. He was the star of Covent Garden and Drury Lane, just as Mr. Irving is the star of the Lyceum. It is true that this position was in some degree forced upon him. To have cast himself